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McNamara 
To World: 
‘Moi?’ 

T he topic last week in 

Washington was Vietnam. A 
bipartisan rage has sei 2 ed the 
city. Robert McNamara is villain to 
hawks and doves alike. Thanks to his 
memoirs, the debate that should have 
taken place 30 years ago has 
resumed, and the level of acrimony is 
not that much lower than during 
those bitter years when to go out to 
dinner meant ending up shouting 
about bombing pauses and 
pacification. 

Readers are writing in to protest 
either that they knew at the time that 
it was futile and fraudulent, or to say 
that they believed with Ronald 
Reagan that it was “a noble cause” 
and feel equally betrayed. David 
Halberstam, the author of “The Best 
and the Brightest,” is a one-man 
“truth squad” following the somber 
appearances of the author, who is 
tr 3 dng to pretend that “In 
Retrospect” is just another collection 
of Washington remembrances, and 
that he is just another official who 
could not leash up the dogs of war. 

President Clinton joined in and 
unwarily said that McNamara 
“vindicated” him, as if his own 
convictions did not. Vietnam, a 
haunting presence during the 1992 
campaign, may make a comeback as 
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an issue in ’96, in the primaries 
anyway. Sen. Bob Dole is making 
his war record a central theme 
in his campaign. He is opposed 
by Sen. Phil Gramm, who is 
strikingly nonchalant about his 
Vietnam exemptions; he got five 
as a husband and graduate 
student. Gramm seeks credit for 
being the brother of a decorated 
Vietnam veteran and a member 
of the faculty at Texas A&M, 
the campus most supportive of 
the war in the entire country. 

We have more toxic discussion 
to look forward to. 

For some, the most grating 
aspect of McNamara’s book tour 
is that when he is asked why he 
didn’t speak out sooner and 
perhaps save lives, his answer is 
basically, “MoiF What could I 
have done? he asks piteously. 
That diffidence was no part of 
his persona when he was in 
charge of the Pentagon. He 
exuded self-confidence and 
certainties about light at the end 
of the tunnel. He often 
propounded high-tech solutions 
like “McNamara’s Fence,” which 
was supposed to keep out 
marauding North Vietnamese. 

Another front in today’s war 
has opened up. A small group 
has decided that the treatment 
accorded McNamara — he was 
excoriated in a New York Times 
editorial, and Halberstam'took 
him apart in a retrospective 
piece in the Los Angeles 
Times — has gone too far. It is 
seriously argued by people who 


don’t like the Establishment to 
be hit too hard that the 
treatment of McNamara will 
inhibit other high officials from 
spilling the beans in times to 
come about immoral wars in 
which they were complicit. On 
the McNamara timetable, we 
should get the real dope on the 
Iran-contra scandal in 2025. 

H ronically, the person who 

■ learned and benefited most - 

■ from the obscene tragedy of 
Vietnam was Ronald Reagan, 
one of the war’s most vociferous 
and protective champions. 
Obsessed as he was by the Red 
Menace, he never sent a GI to 
Nicaragua. Nobody believed 
more fervently in the doctrine of 
“Better Dead Than Red” or was 
surrounded by more 
intemperate and bellicose 
advisers. But even William 
Casey and Oliver North could 
not dislodge Reagan from the 
rock-bottom truth about the 
quagmire. 

Post press critic Richard 
Harwood points out, quite 
rightly, that McNamara should 
not carry the full load of blame. 
Even Halberstam in his book 
“The Making of a Quagmire” 
called Vietnam “a legitimate 
part” of our global commitment. 
And nobody should forget 
Senate hearings in 1968 that 
war critic J. William Fulbright 
chaired, when Sen. Eugene 
McCarthy was in New 
Hampshire at the most glorious 
moment of his antiwar 
insurgency. Chairman Fulbright 



bridled when Sen. Russell Long 
suggested that he wanted to pull 
out of Vietnam. No such thing, 
he protested. 

Eugene McCarthy— and no 
one has more right to 
speak — scoffs at the notion that 
McNamara’s book offers 
atonement. “It’s a Presbyterian 
confession; you absolve 
yourself.” 

If we are to learn from the 
catastrophe, citizens must db 
better too. They went along, 
through the wretched years; 
watching the country being tom 
apart, watching the body bags 
come home. They allowed 
themselves to be manipulated 
into thinking that it was worse 
to have demonstrations than to 
send young men to die in a ! 
misbegotten war. Political 
leaders discourage skepticism. 
But when people are dying, the 
least their fellow citizens can do 
is ask questions. 

Lyndon Johnson smothered 
questions; Richard Nixon ' 
blanketed them with poisonous 
counterattacks. The war 
destroyed them both. We should 
learn to spot the power-lovers 
who pass themselves off as 
public servants. McNamara was 
one of them; his camouflage and 
his statistics were better than 
many, but what happened was 
that he loved power more than 
truth. Still does, says 
Halberstam, and the war rages 
on. 



